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From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 
HARDSHAW MONTHLY MEETING IN THE 
OLDEN TIME. 


(A paper recently read at the Manchester and 
Liverpool Institutes). 


tween the past and the present is most pain- 
ful and humiliating. 

The oldest minute book of Hardshaw 
Monthly Meeting now to be found com- 
mences the 11th of Fourth month, 1678. 
This book, however, bears evidence that it is 
not really the first, since it has, in its earliest 
entry, a record of two Friends having laid 
their intentions of marriage before the meet- 
ing this second time; besides that the tenor of 
the commencing minutes bears evidence of 
long-settled arrangements. The minute book 
of Manchester particular meeting does not go 
back earlier than 1694, and this is evidently 
the first, preparative meetings, being appar- 
ently a later development in the Quaker 
Church. We have, however, evidence that 
there was a Friends’ meeting in Manchester 
nearly forty years before this latter date. As 
early as 1647, George Fox says, “I went 
among the professors of Dukinfield’and Man- 
chester, where I stayed awhile, and declared 
the truth among them. There were some 
convinced, who received the Lord’s teaching, 
by which they were confirmed, and stood in 
the truth.” 

It would appear that George Fox did not 
visit Liverpool till 1657. In that year we 
read in his journal: 


“From Chester we rode to Liverpool, 


where a fair was being held. As I rode 
through the fair, there stood a Friend upon 





BY WILLIAM POLLARD. 


In the arrangement for setting up district 

\ Churches, or “‘ Monthly Meetings,” through- 

out England, which was brought about 
through the instrumentality of George Fox 
and others of early Friends, the southwest of 
Lancashire was, in 1667, constituted as Hard- 
shaw Monthly Meeting. I propose to give a 
brief sketch of the character and doings of 
this district Church, during a stirring and 
eventful time, as portrayed in its earliest re- 
» cords. 

It may be interesting, as a preliminary 
note, to remark that there are, probably, at 
the present time, as many Friends in this part 
of the country as there were in the earliest 
and most flourishing days of the Society ; 
and we may comfort ourselves with the 
knowledge that the district is still distin- 
guished for a sturdy attachment to those great 
truths and principles to which our forefathers 
gathered, but which are now sometimes omin- 
ously styled old fashioned Quakerism! On 
the other hand we know that, relatively to 
the population at large, the Society has terri- 
bly diminished ; and that as to zeal, Christian 
courage and dedication, the comparison be- 
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the cross, declaring the truth to the people, | amongst the early Friends), would appear to 
who, seeing me ride by, and knowing that I| go back even further than this. The first 
had appointed a meeting next day upon a hill | twenty-three of these papers are unfortunate- 
not far off, gave notice to the people that} ly not dated, but the twenty-fourth is dated 


George Fox, the servant of the Lord, would | 
have a meeting next day upon such a hill, 

and if any feared the Lord they might come | 
and hear him declare the Word of Life to 
them. Next day we went to the meeting at 
the top of the hill, which was very large. | 
Some rude people, with a priest’s wife, came | 
and made a great noise for a while, but the 

Lord’s power came over them; the meeting | 
became quiet, and the truth of God was de- | 
clared among them. Many were that day | 
settled upon the Rock and Foundation of 
Christ Jesus.” 

From Liverpool—in the same year, 1657— 
George Fox paid a second visit to Manches- 
ter, where he held ameeting which was great- 
ly disturbed, the rough people pelting him 
with “ coals, clods, stones aud water.” The 
constables then took the young preacher be- 
fore the magistrates’ court, which does not 
seem to have been so well conducted as is 
now the case. George Fox says: 

“ When I came in, all the Court was in dis- 
order and noise. Wherefore I asked where 
were the magistrates? Some of the justices 
said they were magistrates. I asked them why 
then they did not appease the people, and 
keep them sober? and I told them how we 
had been abused in our meeting, and how I 
had been hailed out, contrary to the promise 
of the government.” 

There seems to have been a wonderful pres- 
ence and power attending that young preach- 
er, for he adds, “so the Truth came over them, 
and they checked the noise.’’ In the even- 
ing, George Fox called on one of the magis- 
trates, and, as he says, “ had much discourse 
with him, and he was pretty moderate.” 
Without going into the further details of this 
visit, I may give the closing words on the 
subject : ; 

“The Lord hath since raised up a people to 
stand for His name and Truth in that town, 
over those chaffy professors.” 

From this I am ready to infer that up to 
that year, 1657, there had not been a clearly- 
defined and compact community of Friends 
in Manchester, and that probably from that 
time a meeting was regularly organized and 
kept up. This view is confirmed by the lists 
of marriages and burials belonging to the 
Monthly Meeting. The earliest record of a 
burial among Manchester Friends is in 1657, 
and of a marriage in 1658, so, perhaps, we 
may pat down 1657 as the date of the regular 
settlement of Manchester Meeting. The 
papers of condemnation (a sort of public con- 
ession of wrongdoing, much in vogue 





Twelfth month, 1667, and after that, for a 
number of years, they do not average more 
than about four in each three years. If this 
had been the previous rate (which is of course 
assuming much), it would take us back to 
George Fox’s first visit (1647), and make 
Manchester the oldest meeting in the country! 

Liverpool Meeting was not settled till 
many years afterwards. There seem to have 
been many Friends at Bickersteth, and a 
number at Knowsley, but very few at Liver- 
pool. The first mention of Liverpool in the 
minute book is the following, dated 18th of 
Fourth month, 1700: 

“Alexander Chorley, John Bispham and 
James Winstanley are appointed to meet to- 
gether at Leverpoole, to consider of a public- 
house there, proper for the entertaining of 
the horses of public Friends traveling from 
Ireland hither, or from hence to Ireland.” 

In 1667 George Fox says he came into 
Lancashire, and met Friends from most of 
the meetings of the county, at William Bar- 
nes’, at Warrington, and there all the 
Monthly Meetings were established in Gospel 
order. This coincides with the year of the 
first dated confession, and is no doubt the date 
of the establishment of Hardshaw Monthly 
Meeting. 

The portraiture which I now propose to 
eketch will be mainly, though not exclusively, 
of the state of things in this Monthly Meeting 
during the time covered by this first minute 
book, viz., from 1678 to 1720. 

The Lancashire of that day was very dif- 
ferent to the busy, smoky hive of commerce 
and manufactures as we know itnow. There 
were then far fewer people in the whole 
county than are now to be found in the city 
of Manchester alone. Hardshaw was a plea- 
sant country village, beautiful with woods 
and undulation, with a clear trout stream 
purling through the valley, and innocent of 
tall chimneys and sul; burous gas. Liverpool 
was a dirty, unattractive liitle port, with a 
population of about 4,000, having shipping to 
the extent of some 1,400 tons, and the whole 
number of the seamen belonging to the port 
was not more than two hundred. In 1690 
the burials in the whole of Liverpool 
amounted to 151, and the baptisms to 120. 

Manchester war then alittle country town, 
not a fiftieth part of its present size and popu- 
lation—with less than 6,000 inbabitants— 
surrounded and intersected by green fields 
aud pleasant woods, which abounded with 
primroses and blue hyacinths of Nature’s own 
planting. Macauley says, “This wonderful 
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emporium of cotton was, in 1685, a mean 
and ill-built market town, without a single 
printing press, or a single carriage or coach!” 

It is not very obvious «hy the Monthly 
Meeting was called Hardshaw (or “ Hart- 
shaw,” as it is always written in those early 
times), since the bulk of the Friends do not 
appear to have been resident in that immedi- 
ate locality. It is possible that from its cen- 
tral position as regards Knowsley and Bick- 
ersteth on one side, and Sankey, Warrington 
and Manchester on the other, the Monthly 
Meetings were from the first held at Hard- 
shaw, and that a special meeting-house was 
erected there for the use of Monthly and 
General Meetings. Haidshaw thus became a 
sort of cathedral city for the Quakerism of 
South Lancashire, although Penketh or San- 
key appears to have had a larger company of 
Friends. 

It is singular that Hardshaw is never men- 
tioned by George Fox, nor is there any evi- 
dence that he was ever in that ancient meet- 
ing-house. He appears to have been once in 
the neighborhood in the year 1657, when he 
says he “‘ went over and lodged at Richard 
Cubban’s, who was himself convinced, though 
not his wife, but at that time she became con- 
vinced also.” Richard Cubbau’s name appears 
often in the minute book, and he was evident- 
ly a prominent and influential Friend. 

As regards the number of Friends then in- 
cluded in the Monthly Meeting, there are 
but few reliable data. The time we are 
speaking of was long before the days of 
Tabular Statements, and Friends had then to 
number their sufferings rather than their peo- 
ple. But there are some particulars from 
which we may draw certain general conclu- 
sions. Thus—between 1680 and 1720, a 
period of forty years—there were 902 burials, 
and 869 births in the joint Monthly Meeting. 
Can we infer anything definite from these 
figures? We may at least make the attempt. 
The average of life among the Society of 
Friends in the present day is over fifty years. 
Probably at that period it would be some- 
what lower; but if we take it as low as forty 
years, it would seem to indicate about 900 
Friends in the Monthly Meeting. These fig- 
ures, however, are very incomplete, and some- 
what unreliable for various reasons. Thus, 
for instance, there was a considerable emigra- 
tion to Pennsylvania going on during almost 
the whole of the forty years, and the emi- 
grants would be likely to be mainly of the 
young and strong. On the other hand it 
seems doubtful if the deaths of young infants 
are regularly recorded, and perhaps these 
two defections may somewhat balance each 
other, and leave my estimate intact. The 
question may be tested in another way. In 


the same period of forty years there were 
nearly 250 marriages in the Monthly Meeting, 
or an average of about six per year. Now, 
in 1876, the marriages in England and Wales, 
amony the population at large (including of 
course the improvident classes), were about 
one in 120 of the population. If among 
Friends, at the time we are discussing, the 
average was one in 150, it would bring us to 
somewhat the same estimate, viz., that there 
were in Hardshaw Monthly Meeting, at the 
end of the seventeenth century, about 900 
members. In using the term “ members,” I 
am speaking, of course, of “ congregational 
membership,” which was the only membership 
then recognized. Those who identified them- 
selves with the Society, and came to its meet- 
ings, were watched over with Christian sym- 
pathy and care, asthe children of theChurch, 
and, as they were faithful, they found by de- 
grees some place of service. 

One further remark on the subject of mar- 
riage. Considering the circumstances and the 
cruel sufferings of the Early Friends, and the 
precarious tenure by which they held their 
treedom and their possessions, the number of 
marriages recorded is suprising. This is true 
not only of the forty years under considera- 
tion, but also of the preceding thirty years 
when the fires of persecution raged far more 
fiercely. The Apostle Paul discouraged mar- 
riage in his day on this very account, or as 
he puts it, “ because of the present distress ;’’ 
alluding, no doubt, to the special uncertainty 
of life and property during persecution, as a 
reason for not incurring such grave responsi- 
bilities. I am not going to dispute this 
Apostolic view. Under proper limits, such 
as probably the Apostle himself would have 
recogsized, it is obviously founded on good 
common sense. But experience, so far at 
least as concerns the Society of Friends, 
seems to show that it is not in times of dis- 
tress, but in time of quietness and ease and 
luxury like the present, that the blessed in- 
stitution of marriage is comparatively neg- 
lected. How is this to be accounted for? 
The subject is so wide and the result so 
strange that it needs a paper to itself. With- 
out attempting fully to explain it, the fact 
seems to be that when young men are living 
in the sunshine of prosperity, and things all 
go smoothly, they are often content with a 
housekeeper ; but when anxieties come and 
responsibilities deepen, they seek the loving 
sympathy of a wife. 

To be continued. 
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LicHtT grows upon the obedient; it is 
“sown for the righteous,” and their way is a 
shining light that shines forth more and more 
to the perfect day. 
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THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. }the apostolic writings. (See Acts xv, and 


[We propose making, from time to time Gal. ii). Paul, Peter and James had differ- 
rennitn £ k . led A Dissertati ’| ent views of church discipline, ard the pre- 
ee ee eh aa overs a eEEe | judices of each in favor of his peculiar form 


Historical and Critical, on the Christian Min- | jot unfrequently manifested itself, though not 
istry, by John Jackson. in such a manner as to disturb their general 


Twenty-three years have elapsed since the | harmonious action, because they allowed to 


} . , . 
a * . - +. | one another the full liberty of the gospel, and 
publication of this book, and in that time it | regarded charity as the greatest of the Chris- 


may be presumed many persons, both within | tian virtues. Nor was it necessary for Jesus 
and outside of our Society, have grown into | or :he apostles to give any outward form of 
serious thoughtfulness upon the subject of | organization to this church, or to plan a creed 
which it treats. The importance to the cause | for its guidance. 


-s . . . + Christianity is to the world of mind what 
of * ue religion, of right ao this subje oa the spirit that moved on the face of the waters 
so impressed the mind of the gifted writer | wo. to the world of matter, when in the in- 


that he felt bound to devote much of his fail- fancy of the outward creation, “the earth 
ingstrength and the stores of acultivated mind | was without form, and void, and darkness 


to its advocacy. “The common good of man- dwelt upon the face of the deep.” When life 
kind.” th Sees. Tie then aliiest iat non | was commanded to appear, it came forth upon 
ee ee ae our planet, and appropriated to itself such 


in view, and believing that the Christian | material forms as were best suited to its de- 
ministry tends to promote this end, he wishes | velopment, and the establishment of order in 
to see such reforms take place, by universa! the animal kingdom. But it was by no means 
consent, as will restore it to the original | D€cetsary to the continued existence of ani- 


: : : mal life that the same organisms should be 
foundation. He believes this can be best retained and reproduced. Ou the contrary, 


done by taking away all the temporal pro-| the physical history of the globe on which we 
fits and emoluments attached to the call-' dwell reveals to us, ‘hrough the light of geol- 
ing, and making it wholly a labor of love, to | “gy, the wonderful but incontrovertible fact 


be performed by individuals under a convic- | that, although animal life bas not failed to 


: ae : .. | exist, very many of the forms and organisms 
tion of religious duty, without the authority | .Ger which it was once levtlenal have 


or by the appointment of mav.”-—Eps. ] | ceased to have a living reprecentative. In 
Christianity, as exemplified in the life and | the solid strata of the earth we find the petri- 
teaching of Jesus, is a plain and simple thing | fied forms in which the tenants of the globe 
—a Divine reality. Its perfect adaptation to | once lived and moved and had their being, 
the moral nature of man proves the divinity | but they have long since perished. These were 
of its origin and the benevolence of its object. | suited to their peculiar eras, and cease to be, 
Under its benign influence kindred minds as- | when other forms were more favorable to per- 
similate in spiritual fellowship for their mutual | fect the grand economy of nature. 
good. Requiring no other bond of union than! So it is with the Divine life of Christianity 
love for one another, they form our ideal of |in bringing the world of mind into harmony 
a Church in which the Divine Spirit of Chris- | and order. It expresses itself in the conduct 
tianity shall find its highest development— | of men, and while it will ever appropriate to 
its members enjoy the greatest good, and | itself such forms as are best suited to its pro- 
realize the greatest unity. gress, it will lay them aside and assume others 
The ministry of Jesus and the apostles was | when they cease to be favorable to its highest 
instrumental in gatherivg such a visible| development. Such was the philosophy of 
Church, but they did not think it necessary | Jesus. What He said of Himself will be ap- 
to give it any peculiar outward organization. propriate language of this ideal church in all 
They did not condense into a written form |ages—“A body hast thou prepared me.” 
any systematic articles of faith for its mem-} When this shall have answered its purpose it 
bers, nor prescribe any absolute system of | will be expedient to replace it with another, 
Church government. As new converts were | that the church may not rest in forms to give 
made to the gospel in the apostolic times, and | it a spiritual life. 
the believers met together for their mutual} Theologians have not viewed Christianity 
edification, such forms of organization and | and the Church in its true light, when they 
discipline were adopted as the circumstances have manifested a determined spirit to pre- 
of the respective cases required. That these | serve its life in forms that were only suited 
forms differed among the various associations | to the times that are past. Such efforts have 
of Christians is plain, from an inspection of |ever borne their legitimate fruits, and these 
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have been schisms, divisions and strife. The 
‘“‘new wine’”’ of Christianity could not be 
kept in the “old bottles” which once were 
suitable to hold it. 

As well might we attempt to breathe new 
life into the petrified remains of animals long 
since become extinct, as to hope for the full 
development of Christianity within past cir- 
cumscribed bounds. 

When the early Christian believers met in 
religious communion, they observed the beau- 
tiful equality of the gospel set forth in the 
saying, “Ouae is your Master, even Christ, 
and all ye are brethren ;” and in relation to 
the ministry the doctrine was broadly laid 
down, that everyone was at liberty to exercise 
his or her particular gift to the common edifi- 
cation. It needed no ordination or appoint- 
ment of men, for there was not, in the time of 
the apostles, any body of men who were au- 
thorized to exercise the functions of Christian 
ministers exclusively, and, by successive ordi- 
nations among themselves, to preserve such an 
institution throughout all generations of 
Christians. It is clear, from Paul’s own acts 
and words, that be did not recognize any 
such ecclesiastical body as is generally sup 
posed to have been in existence at this period 
in the Christian church. 

“ But I certify you, brethren, that the gos- 
pel which is preached of me is not after man: 
for I neither receive it of man, neither was I 
taught it, but by the revelation of Jesus 
Christ.” “ Neither went I up to Jerusalem to 
them which were apostles before me: But I went 
unto Arabia, and returned again unto Damas- 
cus. Then, after three years, I went up to 
Jerusalem to see Peter, and abode with him 
fifteen days. But other of tte apostles saw I 
none, save James, the Lord’s brother.”—Gal. 
i, 11, 12, 17-19. 

The primary meetings of the early Chris- 
tians were independent with respect to one 
another, and were composed of those who 
embraced the gosp2l upon conviction more 
than upon authority. They adopted such 
forms aad regulations as suited the circum- 
stances under which they were placed. 

Uniting together in the feeling of love, for 
the purpose of strengthening ove another in 
the path of virtue—for visiting the sick, sup- 
plying the necessities of the poor, and to per- 
form the duties which the benevolence of the 
gospel required, they needed no formal creed 
to serve as a bond of their union. 

What is called “the Apostles’ Creed,” and 
generally considered as their production, was 
not written for some centuries after the apos- 
tolic age; and, from the testimony of ecclesi- 
astical writers, it was not written all at once, 
but from small beginnings was occasionally 
augmented, in proportion as opinions, sup- 
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posed to be heretical, were from time to time 
promulgated. (See Mosh. Eccl. History ; Bing- 
ham’s Antiquities of the Christian Church; 
Schaff’s Apostolic Church.) 

Cnristianity, however, began to be corrupt- 
ed as early as the time of the apostles; in 
some instances by an admixture of Judaism, 
and in other cases by blending its simple 
teachings with the Oriental philosophy. 
Hence, Paul says to the Colossians, “ Beware 
lest any man spoil you through philosophy 
and vain deceit, after the tradition of men, 
after the rudiments of the world, and not 
after Christ.” 

Again, there were others who attempted to 
deprive the brethren of their Christian liberty 
by assuming that they were eminent minis- 
ters and authoritative teachers, an instance of 
which is alluded to in the 3d Epistle of John 


—‘“T wrote untothechurch: but Diotrephes, 


who loveth to have the preeminence among 
them, receiveth us not. Wherefore, when I 


come, I will remember his deeds which he 
doeth, prating against us with malicious 


words: and not content therewith, neither 


doth he himself receive the brethren, and 
forbiddeth them that would, and casteth them 
out of the church.” 


Thus, it seems that some of the first trou- 


bles of the church were brought about by its 
ministers; forgetting the humility of the 
office, loving to have the pre eminence among 
their brethren, and assuming to exercise an 
authority over them which does not pertain 


to their high calling. The subsequent his- 


tory of the church has abundantly proved how 
often the same class, from the same cause, 


have disturbed its harmony. 
Corruptions, thus early introduced, soon 


gained ground, and in the second century 
great mischief was done by the introduction 


of ceremonies and mysteries, as they were 
termed, into the Christian religion. The 
ministers of Christ now began to preach to 
please men. They introduced ceremonies to 
please the ignorant multitude, who were led 
to imagine that a careful observance of these 
might make amends for the neglect of moral 
duty. Mysteries were introduced to accom- 
modate the tastes of the heathen, whose re- 
ligion consisted in a multitude of absurdities, 
of which nobody knew the meaning. 

By these and similar means the Christian 
ministry became prostituted to the base and 
dishonorable purpose of imposing customs 
upon the masses of the people, which very 
soon resulted in au abridgement of their liber- 
ties in jJaying the foundation for that system 
of ecclesiastical power which was afterwards 
organized, and for centuries held the world in 
barbarism and slavery. Thus the uuity of 
the church was broken ; the simplicity of the 
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Christian system tarnished by human tradi- 
tions, and a door opened to all the evils which 
have retarded its triumphant spread in the 
earth. 

About the middle of the second century the 
Grecian churches, following the political cus- 
toms of their times, began to associate or 
form all the congregations of a province into 
an ecclesiastical body. This practice was 
soon imitated in other provinces, and from 
this period synods and councils date their ori- 
giv. The general councils, or synods, were 
composed of delegates from the smaller 
churches, and enacted rules for the govern- 
ment of the whole body. These councils 
changed the whole character of the church, 
and gave it new form, for by them the beau- 
tiful equality into which the gospel led its 
new converts was soon broken up, the ancient 
privileges of the people were considerably 
diminished, and the whole power to rule 
vested in the hands of an irresponsible minor- 
ity. That such power was soon abused is ap- 
parent to every reader of church history. The 
church herself soon became an instrument of 
oppression, and, in the exercise of her author- 
ity, demonstrated that her kingdom was 
wholly of this world. 

“The humility, indeed, and prudence of 
these pious prelates, prevented their assuming 
all at once the power with which they were 
afterwards invested. At their first appear- 
ance in these general councils they acknowl- 
edged that they were no more than the dele- 
gates of their respective churches, and they 
acted in the name and by the appointment 
of the people. Bat they soon changed this 
humble tone, imperceptibly extended the 
limits of their authority, turned their influ- 
ence into dominion, and their councils into 
laws, and openly asserted, at length, that 
Christ had empowered them to prescribe to 
His people authoritative rules of faith and 
manner.”-—Mosheim’s Church History. 

Another instance of the corruption of Chris- 
tianity and the Christian ministry occurred 
in the third century, when the bishops and 
clergy assumed that they constituted a cor- 
poration of priests who were Divinely com- 
missioned to exercise functions in the Chris- 
tian church, analogous to those performed by 
the priesthood among the Jewish people. This 
comparison between the Christian ministry 
and Aaronicol priesthood is so utterly ill- 
founded that it becomes apparent, upon the 
slightest inspection of the duties required of 
the latter, as set forth in the Old Testament. 

“The Christian doctors had the good for- 
tune to persuade the people that the ministers 
of the Christian church succeeded to the 
charter, rights and privileges of the Jewish 
priesthood; and this persuasion was a new 
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source both of honors and profit to the sacre? 
order. This notion was propagated with in” 
dustry sometime after the reign of Adrian» 
when the second destruction of Jerusalem had 
extinguished among the Jews all hopes of 
seeing their government restored to its former 
lustre, and their country rising out of ruins. 
And, accordingly, the bishops considered 
themselves as invested with a rank and char- 
acter similar to those of the high-priests 
among the Jews, while the Presbyters repre- 
sented the priests, and the deacons the Lev- 
ites. It is, indeed, highly probable that they 
who first introduced this absurd comparison 
of officers, so entirely distinct, did it rather 
through ignorance and error than through 
artifice or design. The notion, however, once 
entertained, produced its natural effects ; and 
the effects were pernicious.”—Mosh. Ch. Hist. 

The ignorant were deceived by these high 
pretensions. The power and authority of this 
self-constituted priesthood became greatly 
augmented in the general councils, where 
they soon not only claimed the right to dic- 
tate in matters of faith, but soon made an- 
other innovation by demanding a maintenance 
at the expense of the church. 

“Tn a little time these titles were abused 

by an aspiring clergy, who thought proper to 
claim the same rauk and station, the same 
rights and privileges that were conferred with 
those titles upon the ministers of religion 
under the Mosaic dispensation. Hence, the 
rise of tithes, first fruits, splendid garments, and 
many other circumstances of external grand- 
eur, by which ecclesiastics were emicently 
distinguished.”"—Mosh. Ch. Hist. 
* The maintenance of the clergy was a cor- 
ruption of Christianity—a pollution of the 
pure stream of the gospel with the practices 
of ancient Judaism, whether introduced at 
first by well-meaning persons under a belief 
that it would promote the interests of religion 
without producing intentional mischief, or 
whether designedly done by an ambitious 
clergy to add to their worldly advantage and 
power. It is an indisputable fact that an ex- 
clusive maintenance of the clergy originated 
long after the time of the apostles, and main- 
ly with the bishops of the second and third 
centuries. The clergy of that period gradu- 
ally introduced it into their theory of Chris- 
tianity, until they gained the power to en- 
force it by ecclesiastical and temporal au- 
thority. 

It is admitted by Bingham, in his Antiqui- 
ties of the Christian Church, that tithes were 
not exacted in the Apostolic age, and those 
that immediately followed, but that they be- 
gan to be settled upon the church in the 
fourth century. The clergy artfully told the 
people that a teuth was but a small propor- 
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tion toa Christian. They cited the case of 
the Pharisee, who gave tithes: “I fast twice 
in the week; I give tithes of all that I possess.” 
And yet Jesus said, “ Except your righteous- 
ness exceed the righteousness of the Scribes 
and Pharisees, ye shall not enter the kingdom 
of heaven.” By making righteousness con- 
sist in giving tithes, it was easy to make the 
ignorant believe that unless they gave more 
than the Pharisee they could ‘‘ not enter the 
kingdom of heaven.” 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE BENEFICENCE OF NATURAL SCIENCE. 


At the opening of the American Museum 
of Natural History, in New York, President 
C. W. Eliot, of Harvard, in his address al- 
luded to the fact that within the last 400 
years the human mind has learned to be 
searching, open to the truth, and humble in 
the consciousness that it can never attain to 
all truth. He believed that the revolt from 
the closed dogmatism of the past has been 
most potent for the increase of liberty in hu- 
man society, liberty individual, political and 
religious. 

The doctrine of hereditary transmission, 
which has been developed and enforced by 
observations and comparisons in the whole 
field of organized life, during the present 
generation, he believes will be of great influ- 
ence in its effects upon social customs, public 
legislation and governmental action. Great 
moral benefits will be likely to arise from the 
recent studies of the question of hereditity. 

The magnificent idea of the continuity of 
creation has also been developed by scientific 
research in these our days. In showing the 
progress of nature from good to better (a pro 
gress not without reactious and catastrophes) 
it has laid firm foundations for man’s faith 
in his own future. From the sight and touch 
of what the eternal past has wrought it de- 
duces a sure trust in what the eternal future 
has in store. 

“And present gratitude insures the future good ; 
And for the things I see [ trust the things to be.” 

He adds: 

“Tt has thus exalted the idea of God, the 
greatest service which can be rendered to hu- 
manity. ‘Each age must worship its own 
thought of God,’ and each age may be judged 
by the worthiness of that thought. In dis- 
playing the uniform, continuous action of un- 
repenting nature, in its march from good to 
better, science has inevitably directed the 
attention of men to the most glorious attri- 
butes of that Divine intelligence which acts 
through nature with the patience of eternity 
and the fixity of all foreseeing wisdom. 
Verily, the infinite, present Creator is wor- 


shipped in this place. A hundred lifetimes 
ago a Hebrew seer gave utterance to one of 
the grandest thoughts that ever mind of man 
conceived, but applied it only to his own lit- 
tle nation, and coupled it with barbarous de- 
nunciations of that nation’s enemies. This 
thought, tender and consoling toward human 
weakness and insignificance as a mother’s 
embrace, but sublime, also, as the starry 
heights, and majestic as the onward sweep of 
ages, science utters as the sum of all its 
teachiags, as the supreme result of all its 
searching and its meditation, and applies 
alike to the whole universe and to its last 
atom—‘ The eternal God is thy refuge, and 
underneath are the everlasting arms.’ . . 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ENCOURAGE THE SMALL DEALERS, 


With the continued depression in business, 
and the numerous discouragements met with, 
we must acknowledge, there is evidently a 
disposition amongst us, still to maintain the 
struggle, and endeavor to help ourselves and 
support our families. And this commendable 
ambition, is participated in, by both male and 
female,—the older, and the younger members 
of a family. 

Some, have known of more prosperous 
times,—have had clever little incomes, that 
enabled them to live pretty comfortably ; but 
of latter times have felt the force of the say- 
ing, ‘‘the higher the interest the greater the 
risk,” 

The stringency of the times, seems to urge 
to strict economy, lest we become objects of 
care, and perhaps assistance from our friends 
or our meeting. 

Some are engaged in a small, legitimate 
business ;—trusting to the public, for patron- 
age; and depending largely upon the profits 
on sales made, in their business, for securing 
the necessaries of life. 

We are all to be provided with food and 
raiment; and purchases are to be made, some- 
where: and are those who have the means for 
purchasing,—careful to patronize these small 
dealers? 

True,—with some of them, we may not find 
a stock of silks, satins, and broadcloths; nor, 
of the high-priced fine groceries , but,—many 
of the really useful,—in supplying our every 
day needs might be found there. And do we 
go there fur them? Or, do we pass them by, 
with the selfish reasoning, that if we go to A. 
B. or C's, we may, with less exertion, procure 
all we want, in their line, and perhaps more 
cheaply. This may, aod it may not prove, 
in the end, to be the case. 

I know we may feel it important to use our 
means, to best advantage for ourselves; but 
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as members of the same society,—is there not 
something due from those more comfortably 
circumstanced, towards these small dealers 
amongst us, who may be struggling along 
under great discouragements of various kinds. 
Have they not some claims upon the custom 
of those who have the means for assisting 
them by their patronage, receiving an equiv- 
alent for money paid. 

Some months since, in conversation upon 
this subject I was asked if I had been in 
8 great store, that covers nearly a 
whole block. I had not,—then. But after- 
wards went, partly to see it; but, wanting to 
buy some articles, I made it suit to buy them 
there! I do not suppose, I got them any 
cheaper, if as cheaply, as I could, at a smaller 
establishment; but independent of this con- 
sideration, I bave ever regretted, giving that 
little custom, to that great concern, rather 
than to one of the small traders. I am op- 
posed to monopolies. And yet in this in. 
stance, I have felt that I was one, at least; to 
encourage hurtful emulation and rivalry, 
tending to monopoly in business ;—the 
stronger crushing the weaker. 

Emmor ComMLy. 





Bristol, 1st mo. 22d, 1878. 





a 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REMARKS ON A TEXT. 





“ Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth!” 
This is according to nature; there is a feeling 
of elasticity that belongs to the young; we 
may see it in the dog, the cat and the playful 
lamb, and perhaps in most of the animal 
creation. I notice these because they are 
objects with which we are all familiar. And 
the wise king adds, “ Let thy heart cheer 
thee in the days of thy youth; but for all 
this God will bring thee into judgment.” 
Why? Because he has endowed man with 
powers that do not.belong to the lower ani- 
mals. The lamb, though it plays all day in 
the meadow, has no sense of misspent time; 
it is only fulfilling its nature, it knows noth- 
ing of regret; but man, who is at the head 
of the list, is endowed with reason and has a 
light placed within him to instruct him and 
enable him to keep down the feeling of reck- 
Jessness that is saying, at least in the lan- 
guage of conduct, We will not be restrained 
of our liberties; we will enjoy life while we 
are young. Here is where sacrifice is called 
for. David speaks of those saints who had 
made covenant with God by sacrifice; and 
youth, strong and healthy, feels as if old age 
is a great way off; but “‘ what hast thou,” 
says Paul, “that thou didst not receive ? and 
if thou didst receive it why dost thou glory 
as if thou hadet not received it?” as much 
as to say, are we not accountable for the 





blessings of health and strength? David 
again says, “‘ The Lord delighteth not in the 
strength of the horse, neither taketh He 
pleasure in the legs of a man.” These 
belong to the anima! part of our being. We 
are not to be puffed up with our youth, which 
is no merit in us; nor with our strength, for 
our bodily endowments were designed to be 
in subjection to the spiritual powers, and 
being puffed up with this feeling of self-suffi- 
ciency is, I apprehend, what the judgment of 
God is against, seeing we are debtors to Him 
for life, health and all things. 

This passage of Scripture formerly seemed 
obscure to me, but is now opened to my mind 
with much greater clearness than I can 


describe to another. Ws. S. Berrorp. 
Springboro’, 1st mo. 2d, 1878. 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 


Our friendsSunderland P.Gardner and John 
J. Cornell, of Genesee Yearly Meeting, with 
minutes to attend the Quarterly and other 
metings composing Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, are acceptably with us. From 
Western and Concord Quarters we hear of 
the valuable services of J. J. C. at their late 
gatherings. Oa First-day morning he was at 
Swarthmore, and in the evening at Race 
Street. Sunderland P. Gardner attended Race 
Street Meeting in the morning, and Spruce 
Street Meeting in the afternoon. All these 
meetings were largely attended, and the clear 
and forcible manner in which the doctrines 
of our Society were presented by these earnest 
laborers cannot fail to awaken thoughtful 
inquiry in the minds of those who were 
favored to be present at all these meetings. 

R. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 9, 1878. 

A Goop Worpr For SwaRTHMORE.—In 
The Press, of this city, we find an essay by 
Provost Chas. J. Stille, of Pennsylvania Uni- 
versity, calling the attention of friends of the 
higher education of women to the facilities 
which Philadelphia and its vicinity affords. 
He deems that there is really very little pro- 
priety in considering the Harvard examina- 
tions for women students as any great boon, 
when so good an institution as Swarthmore is 
open to our girls. He says, kindly: 

“This is an institution recently established 
by the Society of Friends within ten miles of 
this city, and drawing many of its pupils from 
it. Its system of instruction is liberal and 
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comprehensive, its apparatus is of the best 
medern description, and the standard of 
scholarship is very high. In this college the 
theory of the co-education of the sexes is fully 
carried out in practice; in other words, it has 
been thought expedient to teach boys and 
girls the same subjects at the same time, and 
under the same conditions. The number of 
students of each sex is about the same. The 
range of studies is far wider than that within 
which it is proposed to test the knowledge of 
women by the Harvard examinations, while 
it includes them all. Indeed, it is easy to 
see that anyone who has faithfully pursued 
that course during four years, would regard 
the answers to the Harvard papers as calling 
for very light work. 

“They have some eminent teachers at this 
college. Their professor of mathematics, al- 
though she happens to be a woman, is well 
known as one of the foremost mathematicians 
in the country, and two of their non-resident 
professors are recognized among scholars 
everywhere as men of the highest authority 
in their respective departments. If the teach- 
ing corresponds at all with the opportunities, 
and we have every reason to believe that it 
does, we are, we must say once more, at a 
loss to understand where that deficiency in 
the means for the higher education of women 
in this part of the country exists, to supply 
which it has been necessary to resort. to this 
Harvard importation.” 


It appears to many, however, that neither 
the recent arrangements to receive women 
students at the university, nor the admirable 
facilities at Swarthmore are really helpful to 
such women as are desirous of attaining to 
some recognized standard of scholarship, and 
yet are precluded by circumstances from 
leaving their own homes. 

Mopern Lire Anp Insanity.—Probably 
one of the most terrible calamities which can 
befall human life is the dethronement of 
reason—the darkening of the understanding 
—which in iis various degrees is known as 
insanity. The prolongation of life by means 
of the wise and tender care now taken of 
lunatics, and the great increase of asylums 
and hospitals for the treatment of this class 
of unfortunates, has induced the belief with 
some that our modern civilization is account- 
able for an alarming increase in the disease 
among us.’ But it is believed that much of 
this apparent increase is due to the clearer 
light of this time searching into the secrets 


of household calamity, insomuch that almost 
every case of mental aberration is known to 
the statisticians; and this was impossible in 
the time when the mad house was only a cruel 
sort of jail, and when the patient was regarded 
as a kind of criminal, to be restrained rather 
than restored. 

Savages, it is said, have not the evil of a 
lunatic class among them to endure, and 
some have inconsiderately judged that the 
refinements of civilization, and the mental 
culture that is now so widely sought among 
us, are responsible for the amount of insanity 
which the latest estimates show. 

This subject is very ably treated in a recent 
article in Macmillan’s Magazine.* The writer 
reminds us that, while there is nothing better 
than true civilization, there is something 
worse than the condition of certain savages. 
Almost anything is better than that stratum 
of civilized society which is drunken, sensual 
and squalid—which is cursed with all the 
evils which man’s ingenuity has contrived, 
without being blessed with the counteracting 
advantages of civilization. Instead of damp- 
ing our interest in material progress, the facts 
before us should stimulate the friends of 
humanity in the effort to improve the moral 
and physical condition of those from whose 
ranks our lunatic asylums are most largely 
replenished. It is believed that we may yet 
claim that education, ample mental occupa- 
tion, knowledge, and the regularly trained 
exercise of the faculties, exert a highly ben- 
eficial influence upon the mind, fortifying it 
against some of the causes of insanity. 

Of all the causes, intemperance takes the 
lead ; domestic trouble takes the second place, 
and poverty the third. It will readily be 
believed that the last two evils are very often 
consequent upon the first, and that if the cause 
of temperance can be advanced, the inroads of 
insanity will be most effectually checked. 

Monotonous work, long continued, is not 
found favorable to mental health, but that 
which gives more play to the varied powers 
of mind and body. The path of wisdom 
appears ever to be the path of moderation— 
varied work without worry, and mental effort 
without prostrating exhaustion. 


* By Daniel Hack Tuke, M.D. 
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The danger that the minds of the children 
and youth may be overtaxed—less from the 
injudicious zeal of teachers than from the 
unreasonable ambition of parents—by exces- 
sive “cramming,” both at schools and at 
home, ought to claim the attention that it 
deserves. 


Says D. H. Tuke: “ The enormous number 
of subjects which are forced into the curricu- 
lum of some schools, and are required by 
some professional examinations, confuse and 
distract the mind, and, by lowering its healthy 
tone, often unfit it for the world. Where 
insanity may not directly result, and very 
likely will not, exciting causes of mental dis- 
order occurring in later life may upset a 
brain which, had it been subjected to more 
moderate pressure, would have escaped un- 
scathed. 


“Training, in its highest sense, is forgotten 
in the multiplicity of subjects, originality is 
stunted, and individual thirst for knowledge 
overlaid by a crowd of novel theories based 
upon yet unproved statements.” 


All enlightened teachers deplore the fashion 
of the day, which demands such undue bur- 
dens for the brain during the precious years 
of growing life, and justice earnestly demands 
that the responsibility should rest, partly, at 
least, where a// the ultimate authority rests. 


The writer from whom we have quoted 
looks for an amendment of the present error, 
which leads to frequent lunacy, to the widest 
extension of a thorough but not oppressive nor 
too early commenced education, by the prac- 
tical application of the ascertained truths of 
physiological and medical science, and by 
the influence of a Christianity deep in pro- 
portion to its breadth.” 


———— SY 


DIED. 


HICKMAN.—On First month 18th, 1878 in East 
Goshen, Pa., William Henry Hickman, in his 36th 
year; a member of Goshen Monthly Meeting. 


PAUL.—On Second month 3d, 1878, Sarah S. 
Paul, a member of Bristol Monthiy Meeting, Pa. 


PEIRCE.—On First-day, Second month 3d, 1878, 
Cyrus Peirce, in the 91st year of his age; a member 
of Bristol Monthly Meeting, Pa. 


SMEDLEY.—On First month 31st, 1878, Samuel 
Smedley, aged 80 years; a member of Byberry 
Monthly Meeting, Pa, 





THE ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES OF 
PHILADELPHIA. 

We have read with great interest the ‘‘Elev- 
enth Annual Report of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Building Fund” of this useful 
and important institution. With the hope of 
awakening a more general appreciation 
among our readers of the benefit the student 
of nature may derive from the advantages 
afforded by the Academy in the pursuit of 
scientific knowledge, we always welcome 
to our columns any information that relates 
to its management. 

Among the Trustees elected for the cur- 
rent year we notice the names of Joseph 
Jeanes and Joseph Wharton, and we are glad 
to be able to say that many others of the 
Academy’s most devoted workers and con- 
tributors are members of the Society of 
Friends. The objects for which this institu- 
tion was established commend themselves to 
our notice, and we are pleased to see a grow- 
ing interest among our young people in its 
prosperity. 

After referring to the application made to 
the Legislature of Pennsylvania for means 
to complete the building, and the want of 
success attending the effort, the report goes 
on to state—[Eps. ] 

The Academy of Natural Sciences of Phil- 
adelphia is a society engaged in the cultiva- 
tion of the natural sciences, and devoted en- 
tirely to the advancement of useful learning, 
for the free and common benefit of mankind. 
The members of it derive no pecuniary pro- 
fit or dividend from the time, labor or money 
which they contribute to its purposes. All 
its possessions are gifts from generous and 
intelligent persons, and are held exclusively 
for charitable uses in acquiring and diffusing 
knowledge. 

It assists the acquirement, or rather the 
increase of knowledge through original re- 
search by constant efforts to supply the means 
necessary to enable investigators to pursue 
their labors advantageously. To this enda 
library has been established that they may 
readily inform themselves of what has been 
acquired by their predecessors in the same 
field of research in all parts of the world ; 
and collections of natural objects have been 
formed for comparison with such as may be 
supposed to be new to science. 

It encourages the diffusion of knowledge 
by printing and publishing the results of the 
labors of investigators in its Journal, and in 
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its record of “Proceedings,” publications 
which are exchanged for those of about two 
hundred kindred societies at home and 
abroad. 

The Journal was commenced in 1817, and 
now consists of eight octavo and eight quarto 
volumes. The publication of the Proceed- 
ings of the Academy was begun in 1841, 
since which time twenty-eizht octavo volumes 
have appeared. The two publications include 
700 plates, illustrative of the text. 

The Academy has now more than 25,000 
volumes of works on the natural sciences, 
many of them rare snd very expensive, and 
vast collections of natural objects, some of 
which are nowhere excelled in extent or sci- 
entific value. The library and museum are 
aggregates of the joint labors and liberal 
gifts of very many persons during the past 
sixty-five years. They are steadily and con- 
tinuously increasing. Both are freely acces- 
sible to students, 

The museum is open to the public every 
day except Sunday, and is frequently visited 
by the pupils of schools accompanied by their 
teachers; and the matriculates of all medical 
schools of the city are freely admitted. 

Through the intelligent benevolence of the 
late Augustus E. Jessup, who bequeathed $480 
a year in trust to the Academy to be expended 
in assisting deserving poor young men dis- 
posed to devote the whole of their time and 
energies to the study of the natural sciences, 
one or two beneficiaries of this endowment 
have been always under instruction since 
1860, allowing about two years to each one 
before he is required to yield his place to a 
successor. 

Very many are indebted to this Academy 
for initiation into paths which have conducted 
them to distinguished positions, in scientific 
explorations and surveys, in colleges and uni- 
versities, positions which they might not have 
been able to qualify themselves to fill with- 
out those facilities of study which only insti- 
tutions of this kind afford freely to young 
aspirants. 

This brief sketch of the functions per- 
formed by this organization shows that the 
Academy is also an educational institution 
which supplements the schools, especially in 
those branches which are collateral to the 
science of medicine, and in this sense it is 
eminently charitable. The facilities for study 
in this connection are nowhere greater than 
in the library and museum of the Academy. 

If a public charity is measured by the ex- 
tent and value of the gifts which flow from 


cation of practical naturalists, and contrib- 
utes to the increase of knowledge, the benign 
aod wide-spread influence of which is inesti- 
mable. 

The natural sciences have a wide applica- 
tion to useful ends in all parts of the world, 
and especially in new countries. Without 
proper knowledge of them explorations of 
uninhabited or uncivilized regions would be 
comparatively fruitless. Only skilled natu- 
ralists connected with explorations can bring 
back that kind of information upon which 
estimates of the agricultural or mining capa- 
bilities of the newly explored region may be 
safely based, or from which pioneers may 
obtain reliable indications to guide them in 
settling new or wild lands. The importance 
of the government surveys and explorations 
to the people, in the opinion of statesmen, 
may be inferred from their number and the 
amount of money annually appropriated for 
their maintenance by the Congress of the 
United States, and by the Legislatures of sev- 
eral States. 

Besides the useful application of the natu- 
ral sciences in many industrial pursuits, their 
study has wrought a marked change in the 
method and fashion of thinking, and led to 
improved ways of investigatins natural phe- 
nomena, ‘ ; . ‘ 

To enable the society to extend its useful- 
ness, and sustain its continuous endeavor to 
enlighten ignorance, an effort has been made 
to erect a fire-proof building of ample dimen- 
sions adapted to its purposes. Towards this 
object liberal and benevolent persons have 
contributed two hundred and forty thousand 
dollars, with which an eligible site has been 
purchased, and the north wing of the pro- 


-posed edifice has been completed, and occu- 


pied since January, 1876. The society is 
free from debt, but its building fund is virtu- 
ally exhausted. It is believed that the pro- 
gress of science and of liberal culture will be 
greatly assisted by the immediate completion 
of the proposed building. When finished 
according to the plan, it will include a labor- 
atory to facilitate the labors of those who are 
engaged in original investigations, a lecture- 
room in which systematic instruction will be 
given, and a hall of extent and arrangement 
suitable to exhibit specimens of all the natu- 
ral resources of the State of Pennsylvania, 
in connection with their economic uses and 
industrial applications, whether belonging to 
the mineral, vegetable or animal departments 
of creation, as well as ample space to display 
all the collections made by the geological 


it, the Academy may fairly claim a high po- } surveys of the State, should the Legislature 
sition among charitable institutions without | be pleased to confide them to the Academy 
disparagement of any. It affords freely all | for preservation and exhibition; collections 
those facilities which are essential to the edu- | which are now and have been for years packed 
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in boxes and stored where they are inacces- 
sible for the purposes of study. 

The most enlightened governments of Chris- 
tendom have long since determined that it is 
wise to foster museums of the arts and of 
natural objects in their most popular centres. 
Travelers tell us of the great collections in 
St. Petersburg, Berlin, Munich, Florence, 
Naples, Rome. The British Museum, which 
is maintained by the government in London 
at an annual cost of a half million of dol- 
lars, and the Garden of Plants in Paris, 
which is supported by the French govern- 
meat, are all well known to Americans. The 
Congress of the United States appropriates 
$20,000 annually to support the National 
Museum at Washington, and the Legislature 
of New York votes as much to preserve and 
increase the State Museum at Albany, and 
has given $900,000 towards the construction 
of a building in Central Park, New York, 
for the American Museum of Natural His 
tory. The State of Massachusetts has given 
$265,000 to the Museum of Comparative 
Zoology; to the Boston Society of Natural 
History, $90,000, and $180,000 to the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, and also 
grauts to it $4,000 annually from the agri- 
cultural fund. 

The Legislature of Pennsylvania is not 
inferior in wisdom and statesmanship to the 
legislative bodies of other States and coun- 
tries, and it is hoped that it is willing to 
encourage the cultivation of useful learning 
by liberal appropriations from the means at 
its command. 

It is estimated that at least $300,000 will 
be needed to complete the Academy’s build- 
ing, and that the construction of it will 
require three years from the time it is com- 
menced. But it is advisable not to resume 
building until the building fund is in condi- 
tion to meet demands upon it at the rate of 
$100,000 the year, during three years, or 
$75,000 annually for four years. 

The completion of the work is contingent 
upon the amount of contributions to the build- 
ing fund. There is no doubt that the work 
will be‘completed ; but the date of its comple- 
tion cannot be safely conjectured at this time. 





From the Chicago Inter-Ocean 
POISONED AIR AND DISEASE, 


The most delicate net-work and tissue of the 
human body is fouad in the lining membrane 
of the lungs. It is the laboratory of life and 
health to every individual. The blood is there 
preseated every instant of life, sleeping or 
waking, in the myriad of cells which are lined 
by a membrane so delicate that tlre health- 
giving properties of the air passes through 
them, and the waste and poisonous combina- 
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tions pass off. It needs no argument to any 
intelligent mind to prove the importance of 
pure air to health. And yet, strange to say, 
in the most cultured and _ enlightened 
communities so lizhtly is it esteemed that 
often the ordinary means are not used to 
secure this necessity of long life and 
health. In nine cases out of ten men 
erecting fine houses look more carefully 
at the fine appearance of the front, the artis- 
tic frescoing of the halls, and the convenience 
of entrance and exit, than they do to any hy- 
gienic arrangement. Closets and sinks are 
arranged so as to make the fewest steps to 
the occupants, regardless of other results. On 
the upper floors half the closets and sinks, 
even in the most healthy districts of Chicago, 
might appropriately and truthfully be writ- 
ten over them, “ Here is your scarlet fever, 
diphtheria and typhoid, in great variety, fur- 
nished at all hours.” With the rooms warmed 
from heat radiated from iron surfaces, and 
its oxygen almost destroyed—the windows 
carefully listed and padded with cotton to 
keep out anything that is pure, we go on du- 
ring the darkness of night respiring and ex- 
piring over and over again air vitiated with 
the impurities exhaled by our bodies and the 
deadly gases creeping up through drain pipes 
from sewers. 

In Brooklyn and New York there have 
been recently made most startling disclosures, 
and in every instance the fact was apparent 
that scarlatina and diphtheria were the re- 
sult of a neglect of sanitary regulations. In 
one week, in those two cities, 234 persons 
died from the two diseases alone. We know 
something of these terrible scourges in Chi- 
cago, and a writer upon the subject, in an 
Eastern journal, attributes it “to organic poi- 
son in the air emanating from slaughter- 
houses, glue factories, stagnant water, and 
like nuisances.” While we do not belittle 
auy of these arguments, and regard the 
“stink factories” as deserving of partic- 
ular care on the part of the authorities 
of a great city, yet we wish to impress 
the truth that disease oftener lurks in the 
kitchen sink and bath-tub and closet than 
in anything outside. The water which lays 
upon the cellar floor, and the few decaying cab- 
bage, turnips and potatoes in the corner, will 
in forty-eight hours furnish enough poison to 
inoculate the family. During the examina- 
tion in Brooklyn, there were “two cases of 
diphtheria reported in a house located in the 
highest and dryest district of the city.” ‘‘On 
examining the plumbing of the house, it was 
found there were no traps in the pipes lead- 
ing to the sewer from the closet, sink or wash- 
tubs.” The cause of the disease was so plain 
that even the ignorant were compelled to ac- 
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knowledge it. Dr. Stewart, of Brooklyn, says: 
“Scarlatina is of much less virluence during 
the vacation of public schools,” and draws the 
conclusion that the disease is largely propa- 
gated in thismanner. In tkis he is undoubt- 
edly correct, for the reason that a great deal 
more care ia exercised in cramming the chil- 
dren with Latin and mathematics than in 
securing their health. Not that we do not 
want them to be healthy, but because public 
men are so eager for success in certain special 
objects to which the attention of the commu- 
nity is called, that the more important matter 
of health is lost sight of. Mobs would rise 
up against the grocery man, and shoot the 
butcher who would bring poisoned food to our 
houses to feed those we love, and yet they are 
being fed night and day with a vitiated air 
which, while slow in its work, is as certain in 
its deletrious results as poison in the stomach. 
These are no fancy pictures. It will be the 
part of wisdom to consider and take a new de- 
parture. It will not take much time nor 
money; it will benefit yourself and those dear 
as your own life. Look to your cellars, your 
sinks, your bath tubs and closets. A few dol- 
lars per year of disinfectants in addition to 
the precautionary traps, will be a wise ex 
penditure. Twice each day see that the win- 
dows of your house allow the pure air to come 
in and fill every nook and corner—not sim- 
ply a little crack at the top or bottom, but a 
gracious flow of pure oxygen which will hunt 
every spot of lurking disease and renovate it. 
To sleeping rooms this is of the utmost im- 
portance. To start a night’s rest with the 
room full of pure air is tke best preventive 
of disease, and a multitude of life’s ills can be 
turned aside by a wise use of knowledge that 
man lives on air. 





DON’T GIVE UP. 


A gentleman traveling in the northern part 
of Ireland heard the voices of children, and 
stopped to listen. Finding the sound came 
from a small building used as a school-house, 
he went in and listened to the words the 
boys were spelling. One little fellow stood 
apart, looking very sad. ‘“ Why does that 
boy stand there?” asked the gentleman. 

“Oh, he is a good for-nothing,” replied the 
teacher. “There’s nothing in him. I can 
make nothing of him. He is the most stupid 
boy in school.” 

The gentleman was surprised at this answer. 
He saw the teacher was so stern and rough 
that the younger and more timid were nearly 
crushed. After a few words to them, placing 
his hand on the head of the little fellow who 
stood apart, he said, ‘ One of these days you 
may bea fine scholar. Don’t give up; try, 
my boy, try.” 
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The boy’s soul was aroused. His sleeping 
mind awoke. A new purpose was formed. 
From that hour he became anxious to excel, 
and he did become a fine scholar. It was Dr. 
Adam Clarke. The secret of his success is 
worth knowing, “‘ Don’t give up; but try, 
my boy, try.”—S. S. Visitor. 





DANGERS IN INDIA—NINETEEN THOUSAND 
PERSONS PERISHING FROM SNAKES AND 
WILD ANIMALS IN A SINGLE YEAR. 


A resolution of the government of India, 
dated Simla, Nov. 16th, on the results of the 
measures adopted to exterminate wild ani- 
mals and venomous snakes in British India 
in 1876, says: 

Last year 21,000 persons and 48,000 head 
of cattle were destroyed by wild animals and 
venomous snakes; 22,357 wild animals and 
270,185 venomous snakes were killed, and 
120,015 rs. had been expended in rewards. 
This year 19,273 persons and 54,830 head of 
cattle have so perished; 212,371 snakes and 
23,459 wild animals have been killed, and 
124,574 re. have been expended in rewards. 
In Madras, Bengal, and ia the Northwestern 
Provinces and Oudb, the numbers of persons 
killed by wild animals and by snakes were 
considerably less in 1876 than in 1875. In 
the other provinces the figures do not exhibit 
any great variations, except in the central 
provinces, where deaths rose from 617 in 1875 
to 1,098 in 1876. The Chief Commissioner 
states that no new or special measures have 
been adopted for the extermination of wild 
animals and snakes, but there is no explana- 
tion of the greater mortality shown in his 
returns. 

As regards the loss of cattle, the figures of 
the year seem unsatisfactory. While Madras 
and Bombay show fewer cattle killed, Ben- 
gal, the Northwestern Provinces, and Oudh, 
the Punjab, the Central Provinces, and Brit- 
ish Burmah show materially larger numbers. 
It is also probable that even the figures now 
reported are only approximate to the truth, 
as the agency for reporting the mortality 
caused to men and cattle is still imperfect, 
though more perfect than it used to be. The 
unfavorable figures testify possibly to better 
reporting, and not to really greater mortality. 
As regards rewards paid for the destruction 
of wild animals (including snakes), more was 
paid in Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the North- 
western Provinces and Oudh, the Central 
Provinces and British Burmah, and less in 
the Punjab and in Assam. The government 
of India trust that in future years the returns 
may be more accurate and may be reviewed 
by the local governments which submit them, 
and that the measures reported may be more 
effective. 
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Appended to this resolution is the follow- ene Se sea een. 
ing statement showing the results of the mea- Poe SELVES FACes. 
sures adopted in’ British India with the view| | The following are some facts beariug on the 
of exterminating the wild animals and ven- | silver question. They are generally over- 
omous snakes during the year 1876 : looked. Indeed we say there is an ignorance 

Number of persons killed by elephants, 52; of them which is queer commentary on our 
tigers, 917 ; leopards, 156 ; bears, 123; wolves, | universal governing capacity. In fact, we see 
887 ; hyenas, 49 ; other animals, 143; enakes, | statements continually reiterated which are 
15,946; total killed, 19,273. Number of cat- | greatly at variance with them. But no one 
tle killed by elephants, 9; tigers, 13,116 ;| will attempt to refute them, 
leopards 15,373 ; bears, 410; wolves, 12,448;| 1. The only silver coin this country has 
hyenas, 2,039; other animals, 4,573; snakes, | ever had in circulation with gold was what is 
6,486; total killed, 54,830. Number of ani- | now called demonetized coin—i. e., coin whose 
mals and snakes destroyed: Elephants, 4; | legal tender was limited to $5. _ ite 
tigers, 1,693; leopards, 3,763; bears, 1,862;| | 2. More than 99-190 of the silver coin in 
wolves, 5,976; hyenas, 1,585; other animals, | circulation before the secession war was de- 
8,053; snakes, 212,371; total number, ex-| monetized coin. The great silver coin of the 
cluding snakes destroyed, 23,459. fathers was the half dollar, which was demo- 

netized in 1854. 

3. This country has had the gold standard 
only ever since 1833, when the weight of gold 
in the coins was reduced, leaving silver coins 
unchanged, thus making gold the cheaper 

| money. 

4. This country never had silver and gold 
in the circulation together by the double stan- 
dard. It never had the two metals save 

| with gold the standard and silver demone- 
tized. 





TO HER MOTHER. 
BY M. M. D. 


At the request of an “old subscriber” we publish the fol- 
lowing poem, written by Margaret Milier Davidson, of Sara- 
toga, a short time before her deatn. After she had been in- 
formed that a consultation of physicians had pronounced 
her case to be hopeless, and that she could not live much 
longer, her mother one day, sitting by her side, took her 
trembling, wasied hand, and said to her in & low, half- 
stifled voice, “‘O! Maggy, shall I never have another line 
penned by this dear hand?” “ Yes, dearest mother,” was 
the reply, “yes, you shall have anotner;’ and, in a day or 
so, she handed to her mother the following stanzas, the 
last she ever wrote: ‘ 

Oh! mother, would the power were mine 5. Equal legal tender and equal coinage 


To make the strains thou lov’st to bear, utterly iailed, in efforts continued three quar- 
And breathe each trembling new-born thought, ters of a century, to keep gold and silver dol- 
Within thy fondly list’ning ear, lars of the same value, or to make them cir- 
- when is ~ s of nes culate together. The first coin success of this 
PRES Saiee manneees ee country dates from the demonetization of sil- 
But mother, now a shade hath past ver in 1854. 
Athwart my brightest visions here; 6. No silver coin which ever had any exis- 
pete _ = ei fl tence in our circulation was demonetized b 
Re cent, be. othe eon I win, the acts of 1873 and 1874. — The silver dollar 
The sparkling fount bath dried within ! never had any practical exisience in our cir- 
culation. The great silver coin of circula- 
And fancy spreads her wing no more; Gon ae the half dollar, and this dates its 
Aed oh! how vaia and trivial scom practical existence from its demonetization in 
The pleasures that I prized before. 1854. 
My soul with trembling steps and slow, 7. The coinage act of 1873, in its leaving 
Is struggling on thro’ doubt and strife ; out the silver dollar from the authorized coins, 
ow Sesecknantiae? on was not secret, stealthy nor unconsidered ; it 
Then, when my cares and fears are o'er, was long deliberated and well debated. The 
I'll sing thee as in “ days of yore.” thing was done for gocd reasons, and would 
be done again now for the same reasons. 
These were that this coin had been a failure 
fur a century; it had no real existence, and 
would cost the government a little more than 
103 to make. 
8. Nether that act nor the act of 1874, 
| dropping the extinct dollar from the legal 
tender coins, made any change in the practi- 
cal relations of our specie, and it still eft 
that legal condition under which the country 
had the largest volume of gold aud silver. 
9. If the country were to come to the specie 
basis under the present coin laws, the condi- 


The torch of earthly hope burns dim, 


I said that hope had pass’d from earth— 
’Twas but to fold her wings in heaven, 
To whisper of the soul’s new birth, 
Of sinners saved, and sins forgiven ; 
When mine are wash’d in tears away 
Then shall my spirit swell my lay ! 

. 


When God shall guide my soul above 
With the soft cords of heavenly ove, 
When the vain cares of earth depart, 
And tuneful voices swell my heart, 
Then shall each word, each note I raise, 
Burst forth in pealing hymns of praise, 
And all—not offered at //is shrine, 

Dear mother—I will place on thine! 


* 
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tion would be practically the same as that 
which gave us the largest volume of gold 
and silver. 

10. This is not a peculiarly silver producing 


country, as against gold; for our product of 


gold is more in value than of silver. ‘So is 
that of the world. 

These are facts which no one will attempt 
to refute. And these impregnably establish 
these conclusions : 

1. Equal legal tender and equal coinage 
cannot keep gold and silver coins of the same 
value, nor keep them together in the circula- 
tion. The cheaper will drive out the better 
and leave us but one. If the cheaper be sil- 
ver, we shall lose the best money metal, and 
the one the country produces the most of. 

2. The proposal to equate the value of the 
dollar of gold and silver by adding more sil- 
ver, is to attempt the impossible. We can no 
more fix the relative value of the two for the 
future than that of wheat and corn. 

3. The unlimited coinage and legal-tender 
of silver will not give us specie in the two 
metals, but only in one. If silver remains 
the cheaper it will be silver alone, and there- 
fore the country will not have as much specie 
a3 under the gold standard with silver sub- 
sidiary as since 1854. 

4. Ergo, the silver standard will not make 
resumption, or the payment of debts, either 
public or private, easier. If we come to specie 
payment, with silver a legal tender, we shall 
have only silver. Should the Treasury try to 
ignore the difference, and buy goid to redeem 
with, we should have Germany and France 
unloading their cheap silver upon us and 
carrying off our gold and making ten per 
cent. out of American fools. And if it were 
possible for gold and cheaper silver dollars 
to circulate together, the working of it would 
be the gold for the banker, capitalist and the 
rich, and the cheap silver for the workman. 


——_ + neem 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC. 
FOR FIRST MONTH. 














1876 | 1877 
TEMPERATURES. | Deg. | Deg. 
Mean temperature of 1st month, per} 
Penna. Hospital ....... eneescseaessonene 28.61] 34.21 
Highest point attained during month, ) 
per Penna. Hospital........c0c..ccocsese | 50.00} 49.50 
Lowest point reached during month, 
per Penna. Hospital.........00- cseseceee 9.00' 14.00 
— ~~ * | :1876 | 1877 
nae eaens Soe. 
Rain during the month, per Penna. | 
Hospital... ..... covecces eocccosee cescecces 289} 4.56 
DEATHS. enie. amity. 
Deaths during the month, being for 4 | 
current weeks for each year......... 1154 | 1231 
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| Deg 
MEAN TEMPERATURES. F 
Average of the mean temperatures of 
the lst mo. for the past 89 years..| sc... 31.40 
Highest mean temperature occurring 
during that entire period, 1790......| sess! 44.00 
Lowest mean temperature occurring 
during that entire period, 1857...... ecccecece | 22.37 


The temperature for the month as above (31.40) 
has been exceeded inthe First month seventeen 
times since 1790 inclusive. Although it must be 
conceded it was a warm month, it will be seen it 
was far from unprecedented. For any especial com- 
parisons, either with last or former years, such as 
may have preserved our review of last month, with 
its appendix, are referred to that. 

The excess of ‘seventeen times’’ referred to may 
be divided thus: 


. Times. 

During the first 25 years of the 89 only 3 
“ second 25 * “e 2 

“ third 25 * “ it reached 8 
6 last 14 & . 4 

6 89 17 


During the present month we have had very con- 
siderable repetition of the same kind of unseason- 
able warm weather that characterized last month. 
The morning of the first day of the new year was 
about ten degrees colder than the day preceding, 
but as the day advanced the mercury reached the 
same points, though very much below what it had 
been for ten or twelve days previous. 

The decidedly warm days may be recorded as 
the 2d, the 10ta to the 15th (both inclusive), the 
19:h to the 22d (both inclusive), the 25th, 26th and 
28th, and the decidedly cold days the Ist, 3d, 6th, 
7th and 8th. There were other days moderately 
cold, but yet mild for the time of year 

During two of our cold days large numbers ven- 
tured to use their skates on the Schuylkill, and 
during three of them accounts from various points 
in New England reported from 24 to 42 degrees be- 
low zero; Hartford, Conn., ranging from 7 to 14 
below. Portions of New York State, Troy and 
other places, from 12 to 26 degrees below. 

Iu contrast with this we have again heard from 
our correspondent at Port Huron, Mich., who in- 
forms us that on the 7th the tug Vulcan left Detroit 
for that place with freight, and though they had a 
cold, rough passage, it is believed “this voyage is 
without a parallel in the history of old Lake Huron. 
No steam or sail craft is remembered to have been 
seen out at this date any time before.” 

J. M. E. 

Philadelphia, Second month Ist, 1878. 





ITEMS. 


Tue British government has presented to the 
Patent Office, in Washington, duplicates of the 
plates of English patents burned last autumn. 


Spain.—The marriage of King Alfonso, of Spain, 
and the Princess Mercedes, third daughter of the 
Duke de Montpensier, took place in Madrid on the 
23d of last month. 


Pror. Hatt, of the Washington Naval Observa- 
tory, has been awarded the Lalande prize by the 
French Academy of Sciences, for his discovery of 
the satellites of Mars. 
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Tue steamship Metropolis, which left Philadelphia 
on the 29th ult. for Brazil, was totally wrecked on 
the evening of the 3lst, on Currituck Beach. She 
had nearly 250 persons on board, 50 of whom were 
washed ashore. It is feared that 100 lives have 
been lost by this terrible casualty, as only 150 have 
been reported as saved. 


settlement of the peace preliminaries. The follow- 
ing are the conditions of the protocol : 

“ First. The erection of Bulgaria into a princi- 
pality. 

“Second. A war indemnity, or territory in com- 
pensation. 

“Third. The independence of Roumania, Servia 
and Montenegro, with an increase of territory for 
each. 

‘‘Fourth. Reforms in Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

“Fifth. An ulterior understanding between the 
Sultan and the Czar regarding the Dardanelles. 

“Sixth. The evacuation of the Danubian fortress- 
es and Erzeroum. 

“ Hobart Pasha has received orders to hold the 
fleet in readiness to sail, it is believed, for the Pirseus. 

‘“‘Mehemet Ali Pasha has been appointed to the 
command of the troops in Crete and Adassides. A 


Christian has been appointed Governor of the is- 
land.” 


NOTICES. 


The Committee on Circular Meetings in the West- 
ern Quarter have appointed the following meetings : 
At West Grove, Second month. 
Fallowfield, Third month. 
Homeville, Fourth month. 
All to be held on the second First-day in each 
month; to convene at 3 o’clock P.M. 













Japan.—The Postmaster-General of Japan, in his 
annual report, shows great progress in the postal 
system, and thatthe Postal Savings Bank and Money 
Order Bureau are in general use. Two new weekly 
publications in the English language have been es- 
tablished this year. There are now in Japan 11 for- 
eign journals—9 English, 1 American, 1 French. 


Tue Senate Committee on Post-offices has reported 
in favor of the bill regulating the compensation of 
the fourth-class postmasters upon the basis of 
stamps cancelled instead of those sold The com- 
mittee adopted a resolution declaring that nochange 
ought to be made in the existing laws relative to 
the compensation of first, second and third-class 
postmasters. 

Tue Mississipp1 Jettirs.—The San Francisco 
News Letier states “ that it is now affirmed on good 
authority that since the deepening of the mouth of 
the Mississippi, by means of the jetties, which En- 
gineer Eads has constructed, corn is now shipped 
from St. Louis to Liverpool, by way of New Orleans, 
for 17 cents a bushel less than it can be shipped by 
rail.to New York and thence to Liverpool. Noen 
gineering feat in modern times has surpassed that 
of these Mississippi jetties. Not only will the pros- 
perity of New Orleans be assured, but ali the 
farmers in the Mississippi valley will share in 
the benefits of this great work.” 





A stated meeting of the ‘‘ Mutual Aid Association 
of Friends” will be held on Sixth-day evening, 
Second mo. 15th, at 8 o’clock, in Monthly Meeting 
room, Race street. M. D. Ricuarps, Sec'y, 


PHILADELPHIA FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNION 
Will meet at West Philadelphia Meeting-house on 
Sixth-day, Second mo. 8th, 1878. Subject to be 
considered: Shall the Discipline be introduced for 
consideration into the meetings of the Union? 


Eastern War.—The foliowing European advices 
have been received from Adrianople, dated on the 
31st ult: “‘ Evening.—The six bases of peace accepted 
by the Porte and the terms of armistice have just 
been signed by the Grand Duke Nicholas and Server 





and Namyk Pashas. 


An order suspending hostili- 
ties will be despatched forthwith to all the corps 
and detachments, and also to the army in Asia Minor. 
The Turks will evacuate all the Danubian fortresses 
and Erzeroum.”’ Aad on the 2d inst. from Constan- 
tinople, “ There is great satisfaction here at the 





FRIENDS’ LIBRARY, 

Committee of Management will meet in the Par- 
lor, 1520 Race street, on Fourth-day evening, Sec- 
ond mo, 13th, at 8 o’clock. 


Friends generally invited to be present. 


Rosert Titney, Clerk. 





PHILAD’A,. 


J. M. Evuis, Clerk. 








REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Secoad month 5, 1878. 


“STOCK MARKET. 
Reported by Howard W. Lippincott, 


























PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. | 


Grain.—Wheat is again very flat, the 











Reported by J. H. Roberts & Bros. eable advices recording a further de- 

Stock Broker, 201 Walnut place. Commission Merchants, 248 No. | cline of 3d. per cental in London, and 
GOI...ee0e+eeeseerenene oe L0174@10214 Delaware avenue. | there is a downward tendency in neigh- 
State 6s 2d series 104 @ Subject to Market fluctuations. boring markets. Shippers are not buy- 
State 6s 3d series... e1ll2 @113 Butter, Prints, perl. 28@ 30) ing to any extent, and the local miliers 
State 5s new loan... 110 : Rolis, Pa. & West’n, ‘ - 18@ 20) operate cautiously. Sales to-day of 
City 63 NOW....00-.:s2e00e 1124@113% | South Ohio & Ind... 18@ 22) about 6000 bush. in lots, including 
Catawissa RR new 7s..........103 @l1l06 N. Y. State Firsins, - 25@ 26) Western ungraded red at $1.25@1.28; 
Del & Bd Rk RR 7s.... - 564@ Eggs—Fresh, per doz........ 17@ 18/1200 bush. do. amber track at $1.30; 
Lehigh Valley RR 738... ..000«-l15 @ Western, 45 soseee 15@ 16, Pennsylvania red at $1.28@1.30; 2000 
Oil Creek RR ist mtg 7s..... 83 @ 8344 Poultry—Chickens, per ae - 10@ 11) bush. do. amber at$1.31@1.32; 400 bush. 
Penna RK Ist MUg 68....000000105 105% Turkeys, 10@_ iL! do. do. very choice at $1.34, and 400 
Reading RR scrip... o 6414@ 64354 Ducks, “4+ 12@_ 138) bush., to arrive, fancy New York white 
Reading RR ¢ M 73 C....-.000LOL4@L0z Geese, was 8@ =9| at $t.46. Rye is unchanged. Supplies 
Reading RR income 7s....... 6444@ Lard, prime, “ 8@ 9 of Corn are coming forward rather 
Steubenv & [nd RR 6s... 94 @ Live "Calves, prime Milch.... «- 64@ 7% more treely. The cable advices record 
Lehigh Navi 6s gold loan.... 88 @ Live Cattle, per ID .......0.000 3@ 5 a further decline of 6d. in London, and 
Lehigh Valley RR......00+--+++ 395g@ 40 Prime Sheep, “ om 4@ 5 prices here continue to favor buyers, 
Little =chuyikill RR.......0008 44 @ Spring Lambs, per head...... s 00@ 400) closing fully 4@lc. lower. Shippers 
Minehill RR&..... pteainteiint . $84@ Potatoes, white, per bbl..... 2 00@ 2 25 | are holding ott, and only buy to fill 
Northern Central RR. -- 16 Jersey sweet, ss se 2 25@ 2 50 contracts, while the local dealers pur- 
Norristown RRB........+- ’ o1K@ 99 Apples, per bbl... eosnee 3 50@ 4 50 chase for immediste requirements, 
Pennsylvania RR... - 2994@ 30% | Cranberries, per CTAtC.sssseee 2 0O@ 2 50 
United RRs of New Jersey. Lig @120% Cabbage, per 100....... ereesreenee 2 0U@ 3 00 Seeps.—Inquiries for Cloveraeed are 
Lehigh Naviyation...... peoeenee 186 1846 | Cheese, N Y¥ Factory, per ib. 13@ 13% | confined t» prime lots at 8@84c. Flax- 
13th & 15th sts Pass RR...... % “ — Western, 12@ 13) seed isa trifle off, closing at $1. 50 bid. 
Bk of North America. — @149 | Dried Apples, evap’d “ 8@ 10 
American Steamshi oe TS Peaches, “pared 20@ 22| Gwvano.—In the absence of sales we 
American Seleeahale.. coceseve +» 3350 “ unpared 8@ 10} quote Peruvian at $57@60 per ton.— 
Ins Co of Nth America... - 27344@ 28 | inteatiaed flour, per 100.... 2 75@ 3 00| [Phila. Inquirer, Second mo. 6th. 
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piazza entirely around it, with a wing 25x45, which is two 
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ee 
A BOARDING SCHOOL PROPERTY| FRIENDS’ CENTRAL 


FOR SALE, RENT OR EXCHANGE. 


Near Long Branch, New Jersey. now known 
as the Dumbarton House. 


The main building is 40x60, four stories, with a ten foot 


stories. 


There are 37 rooms in all, large parlor, bed-rooms, large 
dining and carving room, laundry, pantries, etc, Barn and 
carriage-house, 22x65 treet. About four acres in lawn and 
garden, with large shade trees, shrubbery, etc. 

1f occupied as a boarding-school, it would make a very 
desirable boarding house during the summer vacation. 

Apply to JAMES B. WRIGHT, Long Branch, N. J- 
J. HOWARD WRIGHT, 140 Pear! St., N. ¥. 


THE DARLINGTON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


WEST CHESTER, PA. 
(FORMERLY ERCILDOUN SEMINARY’) 
This Institution which is now successfully estab- 
lished at its new location, will commence its Spring 
and Summer term on the 18th of Second month 
next. The School Buildings are new and were 
built expressly for educational purposes, The 
grounds contain twenty-six acres, and are abun- 
, dantly supplied with fruit and sbade trees. All 
the branches of a liberal education are taught, and 
diplomas are granted to those who complete a full 
course of study. Terms, $85.00 per session of 
twenty weeks. For further particulars, address 
the principal, RICHARD DARLINGTON, JR., 
West Chester, Pa. 


WOODSIDE. 


A home boarding school for small children, in 
a Friends’ family. Best of care. Home comforts 
and moral culture. Terms moderate. Address 

MARY A. GILBERT, 
Carversville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


WANTED. 


An energetic, responsible man of integrity in 
each neighborhood as agent for our Ammoniated 
Superphosphate. Our Superphosphate is carefully 
manufactured, uniform in quality and guaranteed 
analysis, and is much liked in every neighborhood 
where it has been introduced. The right men can 
do well. As to the character of our Fertilizers, 
we refer, by permission, to S. P. Sharpless, State 
Assayer of Massachusetts, 114 State Street, Boston, 
and John I. Carter, Supt. Eastern Pa. Experimen- 
tal Farm, West Grove, Pa. Samples and other 
particulars on application. 

THOS. WARING & BRO., 
Colora, Cecil county, Md. 


ANTED.—SITUATION AS MATRON OR 
housekeeper. City or country. Address 


M. B., Burlington, N.J. 


MARIA C, PARTENHEIMER, 
BONNET MAHER, 
No. 545 North Tenth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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DRY GOODS STORE 


S. W. Cor, Seventh and Arch Sts. 


We have marked all our goods down | to taking stock 


insure their ready 
sale. 


Merinoes in Dark Brown, Olive Brown and Olive Green, 


reduced from $1.25 to $1.00. 


Goods, Plain Shades, 75 cents, 
Dark Brown Mohairs at $1.0¢, reduced from $1.25. 


Fine Black Mohairs from 50 cents u 


p. 
A full line of Madonnas reduced from 60 to 37)4 cents. 


Black Cashmeres, all qualities. 


Our summer Silks reduced to 50, 62, 75 and $1.00 


N. NEWLIN STOKES, JR. 


N. B.—Just receiveda fresh invoice of Silk Blonde, Crepe 
Lisse, Cap Grenadine, Book Muslin and Book Muslin Hand- 
kerchiefs, with a complete assortment of Underwear, from 


25 cents up. 


$25.00. REDUCTION! $25.00. 


PLAIN COATS 


Made to measure, of Imported Black or Brown 
Cloth with Silk Velvet Collar for $25.00 and up- 
ward ; other garments in proportion. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, Tailor, 
(Successor to Chas. C. Jackson.) 
531 ARCH St, Philadelphia. 


Dr. RIDGWAY H. LAMB, 


DENTIST, 

512 N. THIRD St., Philadelphia, 
(At Moorestown, N, J., every 2d, 5th and 7th-day morning.) 
NITROUS OXIDE GAS ADMINISTERED, 

ESTABLISHED 1835. 


JOSEPH FUSSELL & SON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


UMBRELLAS AND PARASOLS, 


For the retail trade, 
Nos. 2 and 4 NORTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters and Builders, 


No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY. 
(Firat Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 

JOBBING ATTENDED.TO. 


THOMPSON SHO 
No. 1115 Citron St. 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE, 


ARDS, 
No. 256 N. Twentieth St. 





MATTINGS,OIL CLOTHS, MATS, ete, 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 North Second Bt., Phila. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
THE DINGEE & & CONARD C0’S WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING American and Imported 
? ° pe 
® 
R Oo Ss E. S Key and Stem Winding Watches ; 
aay eats Fot Plgnte, omnes i — nt | 
Searerieurelh: isteeis eficce es: | Ao TetbiR Sr hceand locke 
‘or *. 0) » * r our 
Guide to Ko > we Culture, and ‘choose irom over. sa Snast and plain Watches an 
iT dar 8 growin rd distributin ses. 
THEDINGEESCONARDCO. Kose-Growers, WestGrove,ChesCo.,Pa SOLID SILVER AND PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS. 
OLD GOLD, SILVER and PLATINA taken in Exchange. v 
ISAAC DIXON & SON, 120 S. 11th St., Phila. 7 
All the Best Makes of b 
tach’ ts; 00) 
: Y | igenmen Saws, Tools, V ‘ood and 
is the most beautiful work of the kind in the world. Tteon- REY 
ins nearly pages, hundreds of fine illustrations and siz : etc. 
chromo plates of flowers, beautifully drawn and colored from At Factory Prices. _ cts Be ee 
nature. Price, 50 cents in paper covers; $1.00 in elegant 07 Market St., Ph 
cloth. Printed in German and English. : ai 
Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine.—32 pages, 
= oo — , pon 7 in every number. 
ce, a year; Five copies for -~ = “ - = 
Vieck’s 300 Illustrations. only 2 cents. 
Address, *” JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. FURNITURE. 
THE PENN MUTUAL ESTABLISHED 1847. 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA §S§. B. REGESTER, 
SORES SECT CASTE D Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
esigner, Manufacturer 
The Penn is a purely Mutual Compa AU of its sur ? 
plus seomeumnavenaanned tothe members every year thes and Cottage Furniture, the Woven Wire Spring, 
: relehing, ineenee 8 a Dovest poestite rates. : All pol- j Hair and Husk Mattress constantly on hand. Repair- “w= 
cles non-forteltable for their value. Endowment policies | ing, Varnishing and Upholstering promptly attended 
pS ENS, Vice- Se — on bply Met Gives, to. Furniture carefully packed, removed and stored. 
eee, Fe. No. 526 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILAD’ 4. 
RECORD OF THE JACKSON FAMILY. 5 
The printing of this work including the proceedings of L. & R. L. TYSON, 
the Sesqui-Centennial Gathering at Harmony Grove, has 
been co and it will soon be completed. The No. 249 South ELEVENTH STREET. 
price is $250 per copy, payable when the book is read y 1 - “1 D Lini b Berli 
for delivery. Descendants who have not yet subscribe Staple Trimmings, Dress Linings, best Berlin and 
desiring copies, should forward their names without further | American Zephyrs, also a good assortment of Woolen 
delay to HALLIDAY JACKSON, West Chester, Pa. | Yarns and Knit Goods. Wool Waddings direct 
THE NCIL FIRE ] Furnished with fuel by | from the manufacturer, which we will sell wholesale 
, COU Abinto [aueress--laeeces, Lonel one or retail. Friends’ Book-muslin handkerchiefs, and 
tion. manent Policies, Causes S Wars, Massacres, &c. Only all the materials for caps. 
paper of the kind. HON. A. B. MEACHAM, ex-supt. of FRIENDS’ CAPS MADE TO ORDER. 
—— — an Monthly” 16 pages i 31,0 per year. 
Samples, 10 cents. ress J lu 
. Box 1949, Philadelphia, Pa, INVALID RECLINING 
5000 Agents wanted to subscribe for the Agents’ ROLLING CHAIRS, 
Journal, a handsomely bound 24 page Jour- ’ 
nal, brim full of interest. to Agents. Specimen copy sent 
free. _aGEntTS’ JOURNAL, New York. e 
ENT, FRE on application—BRIGGS & BRO.’S 
wer a Fig etable Cotalonne. Our large crops 
enable us to SE LL SEEDS LOW. a ae 
ROCHESTER, N NY. or CHICAGO, ILL. KB BRYAN Preparation for Business ! Ss 
J. WM. HUTCHINSON. R, H. HUTCHINSON B U RYANT & S aaron E 
Lateof Baltimore. 
’ And Telegraphic Institute, 
HUTCHINSON BRO’S. 108 §. Tenth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
: Increased facilities. Tele hic Dept. in charge 
Successors to Vinton & Hutchinson of the Manager and Bi ation of the 
’ Atlantic and Pacific Telegraph Co, For 
MANUFACTURERS OF BR full particulars, call or send for free 
illustrated circular. J. E. SOULE, Pres. 
FINE CUSTOM SHIRTS, EVERYTHING _ Seeds, Implements, Machi- 
— and Fertilizers. 
No. 869 BROADWAY, smn ew Catalogue, 200 Illustra 
2d door below 18th st. New York. a mailed on receipt 10 cent 
Samples made subject to approval. Directions for meas- 
cing sent by ae Gecds delivered to any part of F AR Ni vA - B. COHU 9 
the country, free of express charges. e 197 Warer St., N. Y 
«a * 


